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Woman under Monasticism. Chapters on Saint Lore and Con- 
vent Life between A. D. 500 and A. D. 1500. By Lina 
Eckenstein. Cambridge : At the University Press ; New- 
York : The Macmillan Co., 1896. Pp. xvi -)- 496. $4. 

Miss Eckenstein's book is one of the few thoughtful contributions 
by a woman to the past history of woman. Usually books of this kind 
are characterized by limited knowledge of the subject, inferior judg- 
ment, and yet a certain red-hot zeal for the holy cause of propaganda 
that knows neither modesty in the presentation of view nor respect for 
truth, the only thing which really can be of avail to us. Miss Ecken- 
stein assumes no attitude either of defense or of attack, she is at once 
an earnest, exceedingly painstaking student and a faithful recorder of 
the many different phenomena which she meets in her course of study. 
Aside from the general remarks she makes in the preface she passes 
very little judgment upon what she meets. If in the mind of the 
thoughtful reader the book has any very serious fault, it is this, that 
Miss Eckenstein draws so few parallels, presents so few far-reaching 
conclusions. She records and classifies rather than compares and 
defines. Besides its value as a scholarly effort the book would have a 
greater influence upon the public and be a riper individual product, if 
it had more distinctive philosophical bearing. But the scholar and the 
historian are so seldom united that we are perhaps not justified in 
demanding such a rare combination. 

The book is a substantial volume of nearly 500 pages, containing 
a survey of woman's life during one thousand years of monastic 
influence. The author divides her attention between the Frankish 
Empire, England, and Germany, beginning with the first traces of 
Christian transformation of heathen life, giving as much historical 
background in either case as the clear presentation of the subject 
demands. Within the compass of twelve chapters the author treats of 
such different and interesting topics as "The Tribal Goddess as a 
Christian Saint " (chap. 1, § 2); "The Revolt of the Nuns at Poitiers" 
(chap. 2, §2); "Nun Hrotsvith and her Writings" (chap. 5, §3); 
"Herrad and the Garden of Delights" (chap. 7, §2); "Prophecy and 
Philanthropy" (chap. 8); "Aspects of Convent Life in England" 
(chap. 10); and sundry others', until she closes with "The Dissolution 
of Cloister Life" (chap. 12). If it were permissible to express personal 
preference for any of these subjects, I should say that to me the inter- 
est centers in the introductory chapter, where the parallel is drawn 
between the woman of the mother-age and the unmarried woman of 
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mediaeval life, where savage habits and the craving for independ- 
ence are manifested in such diametrically opposed types as the loose 
woman on the one side and the nun on the other. Such hints as these 
(even where the suggestion cannot bear the weight of evidence and 
must be, at any rate, deemed hypothetical only) widen the horizon, 
stimulate investigation, and relieve one from the narrow scope of inquiry 
which otherwise interferes with the enjoyment of the work. For a 
student of civilization, it is interesting also to find the woman-saint in 
many cases but a transcription of a heathen goddess or some other 
remarkable figure, traces of primeval life mingled with heathen and 
Christian elements, the Amazon, the saint, and the witch in one. It 
is equally suggestive to read that women notoriously bad (chap. 1, § 3) 
were elevated to saintliness by popular belief, in spite of the opposition 
to church and law, the sympathy of the common people being appealed 
to by this irrepressible individualism reminding them of a willful past. 
One is forcibly reminded of the present existence of such sympathy 
for the unlawful when an enlightened public laments the hanging of a 
notorious murderer or thief and covers his grave with roses. 

It appears a little too confined to attribute the weird characteristics 
of certain women-saints to tribal goddesses alone and forget the close 
similarity of such figures as the Ontkommer or Kummerniss (p. 36) 
with certain ambiguous pagan deities. (The Venus barbata spoken of 
in the footnote no doubt is a hermaphrodite). Miss Eckenstein, 
where she speaks of tribal goddesses, has not made very many new 
discoveries, but she has applied her own conclusion to ideas expressed 
by Simrock, Panzer, and Grimm and made the suggestions presented 
by these writers appear even more plausible. 

In certain places Miss Eckenstein does not exercise sufficient criti- 
cism, but honors certain statements by the old writers at their face 
value, as for instance when she admires the poem by Radegundis to 
her cousin (p. 61) as an expression of genuine feeling — a poem which 
plainly bears the stamp of imitation from Latin writers. Radegundis 
probably never wrote such a thing in spite of her being a queen. It was 
probably composed for her by a clerk. Fortunatus himself may have 
put his hand to the pen and assisted his dear "mother" and friend, 
voicing the sentiments far more eloquently than the dull grief in the 
queen's breast could ever have expressed itself. 

In regard to the composition of the book and the handling of 
material it appears that in many cases the contents of sections might 
have been considerably reduced, certain typical instances chosen by way 
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of illustration and others less typical dropped. The mass of detail 
taken up and faithfully recorded sometimes threatens to exhaust the 
reader's patience. Also in regard to the style it might be said that 
the sentences are sometimes intolerably long and badly linked, the 
"wheres" and "whiches" being uncommonly numerous and making 
the reading heavy. German thoroughness is unfortunately not always 
combined with English conciseness of expression. 

In justice to Miss Eckenstein it must be said that she has estab- 
lished her scholarship, has done an enormous amount of work, and 
collected valuable information. The use of the book in our libraries, 
which are not too well supplied with English treatises upon the life 
and history of the Middle Ages, cannot be too heartily recommended. 

M. Wergeland. 
The University of Chicago. 



Ueber die " Leges Edwardi Confessoris." Von F. Lieber- 
mann. Halle a. S.: Max Niemeyer, 1896. Pp. 139. M 3. 

This volume is one of several special studies by Professor Lieber- 
mann in English history in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. In 
the same general style are Quadripartitus, ein englisches Rechtsbuch von 
1114. (1892); Conciliatio Cnuti (1893); Ueber die Leges Anglorum 
(1894); Ueber Pseudo-Cnuts Constitutiones de Foresta (1894). 

Under thirteen heads the author learnedly discusses the Leges 
Edwardi Confessoris. He shows that this was not the original title, 
and that of the two early forms of the text the earlier and shorter is the 
more trustworthy. From internal evidence he forms a conjectural 
opinion of the time and place and occupation of the author, who seems 
to have done his work between 1136 and 1154, to have lived in the 
neighborhood of Coventry, and to have been some sort of church 
official. In a literary way the Leges is of slight importance, but 
philologically it is of the greatest value. By the phraseology employed 
floods of light are thrown on the language, history, constitution, and 
laws of England in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Out of the 
Leges much valuable information can be gleaned concerning the 
external and internal condition of England in that day. The posses- 
sions, officials, immunities, and privileges of the church can here be 
studied. The place and power of the king in the governmental 
scheme, and the orders and grades in the English state and society are 
here set forth. In the Leges we learn how England was divided 



